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GEORGE SANTAYANA’S THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


I. THe Leap or INTUITION AND THE Leap or FaitTH 


Y far the most complete and important statement of Mr. San- 
tayana’s epistemological beliefs is contained in his recent es- 

say, ‘‘Three Proofs of Realism.’’* The principal distinction made 
here is that which critical realists claim as their particular contribu- 
tion. It might be described as an interposition of a transitive 
medium between the idea and its object. The three persons of this 
epistemological trinity, then, are the external object; the symbol of 
this object actually given in sense or in thought, that is, the datum; 
and the mental state of awareness or consciousness of this sense- 
datum, what might be paraphrased as the appreciation of it. It 
is obvious that the naive realistic definition of knowledge as the di- 
rect intuition of the object is insufficient and quite unsuited to ex- 
plain this process. In a certain sense, the ultimate conclusion is 
the same, namely, that external realities exist independently of 
thought and that such existence can be defended and satisfactorily 
explained; and it must also be apparent that the ultimate ground 
of critical realism suggests quite the same confidence in such inde- 
pendent existence. The difference is principally one of technique: 
the two views differ in their explanations of the knowledge process; 
critical realism, as the name implies, claims to be less intuitive and 
more critical in its exposition. Whereas naive realism feels that 
we cross the chasm between idea and object in one leap, the critical 
realist has not this high acrobatic confidence and feels the need of 
an extra leap. ‘‘Transitiveness in knowledge,’’ says Santayana, 
“‘has two stages or leaps: the leap of intuition, from the state of the 
living organism to the consciousness of some essence; and the leap 
of faith or action, from the symbol actually given in sense or in 
thought to some ulterior existing object.’’? The first problem sug- 
gested here concerns the definition of these two stages or leaps, 
which in turn implies a clear conception of the respective points of 
departure and arrival. The second question is the more funda- 
mental one, to wit, whether the description of the knowledge proc- 


1In Essays in Critical Realism. 
2 0p. cit., p. 183. 
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ess as developed by Santayana makes necessary and inevitable the 
assumption that external facts exist independently of experience, 

Viewed from the standpoint which Santayana assumes, the 
transitiveness of knowledge involves both the identification and the 
independence of substance and appearance. They are independent 
only in an abstract sense; since the world is what it is, it is appar- 
ent that the genesis of appearance had to follow from the nature of 
substance. To express this in his own terminology, the flux of ap- 
pearance, the Personal Flux, which is the flux of mind, was bound 
to arise in the Absolute Flux, the flux of nature. It is evident that 
Santayana does not mean here that the Personal Flux is a part of 
the Absolute Flux in an idealistic or pantheistic sense. He says 
clearly on page 167 of this essay that appearance arose as a result 
of ‘‘changes of structure,’’ which can mean nothing else but that the 
flux of appearance is merely a phase of the flux of nature. Now 
how does this ‘‘appearance’’ differ from ‘‘change’’? And what is 
the exact relation involved? ‘‘Appearance’’ is merely a particular 
form of change which we describe as ‘‘mind.’’ Just as a mind is 
born in a baby, so appearance is the product of changes of struc- 
ture in the world. Now it is to be noted here that already in the 
external world change is distinguished from structure, even as the 
mind is distinguished from the body. Change is ascribed to real- 
ity. In the individual mind we find merely a phase of it. Behind 
change in the Absolute Flux there is substance. 

It follows, then, that appearance and substance can not be ex- 
istentially identified, even if they ‘‘exist’’ in the same world. 
Identification is here a matter of essence, not existence. ‘‘... it 
is not his knowledge or his mind that the naive realist identifies 
with the object, but only the essence immediately intuited by him 
that he identifies with its essence.’’* ‘This can mean nothing other 
than that here we must distinguish two ‘‘essences,’’ an essence in- 
tuited and an essence embodied. Santayana explains this further: 
“‘Tt [the essence] may now have the ideal status of an object of 
intuition and again the material status of the form of a thing.” 
In a footnote he defines essence as ‘‘a universal, of any degree or 
complexity which may be given immediately, whether to sense or 
to thought.’’* The issue now becomes clear. Since knowledge is 
always a ‘‘salutation’’ and never an ‘‘embrace,’’ the essence as 
intuited by thought car not be existentially identified with the ob- 
ject. Since an ‘‘essence can also be given immediately to sense,”’ 
the same reservation must be made here. In what sense, then, can 
an ‘‘essence,’’ a universal, be embodied in an object? It must be 


3 Op. cit., p. 167. 
4 Op. cit., p. 168. 
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apparent that the term ‘‘embodies’’ can mean nothing except 
‘‘aseribed to,’’ and then it follows that our concern is with appear- 
ance and not with substance. To ‘‘ascribe to’’ for the critical real- 
ist can mean nothing else but that an idea is referred to a datum, 
and then the problem of knowledge is merely a matter of discover- 
ing the connection between ‘‘ideas’’ and ‘‘data,’’ between thought 
and appearance rather than between appearance and substance. 

But Santayana does not mean to have the transitiveness of 
knowledge thus limited and he meets this objection by insisting 
that both transcendence and relevance establish the truth of the 
realistic assumption. He acknowledges, however, that these are 
‘Cinstinctive assumptions necessary to the validity of knowledge.’’® 
Transcendence, for example, can mean nothing if the thinker can 
not escape from the subjective circle of his opinions. If knowledge 
does not refer to something outside of itself, it can be nothing but 
an idle dream. Nor could it be relevant. It is interesting to note 
here that for the moment one instance of escape from subjectivity, 
the distinction between idea and datum, is lost sight of. This kind 
of transitiveness is not sufficient, although even Santayana does not 
deny that all our knowledge of the sensible world is given to us in 
terms of ‘‘sense data.’ 

This sudden extension of transcendence to something beyond the 
sense data is most clearly brought out in the distinction made by 
Santayana between concretions in discourse and concretions in ex- 
istence. Instead of the qualities of an object being derived from 
an actually conceived object, the object is constructed out of con- 
cretions in discourse, that is, out of universals derived from re- 
peated sensations. These universals are frankly recognized as - 
ideas, for in Reason in Science they are referred to as ‘‘imposing 
upon the flux ... what we call ideas ... terms employed in 
thought and language.’’* Then ‘‘concretions in existence,’’ which 
are combinations of such universals, are seen to represent external 
and independent existences. And on what grounds? Some an- 
swer is contained in the assertion that ja ‘‘permanent sensation 
helps to disclose a permanent object.’’* ‘Now, first of all, by the 
very definition of the flux, no sensation is permanent and certainly 
is never assigned permanent existence in the outside world. The 
confusion here results from the persistent ‘‘instinctive assump- 
tion” referred to above: the terms ‘‘datum’’ and ‘‘object’’ are 
identified with the persistence of a naive realist. This same con- 
fusion of terms is implied in the statement, ‘‘Existence reveals 

5 Op. cit., p. 168. 


® Reason in Science, p. 28. | 
T Reason in Common Sense, p. 130. * 
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reality when the flux discloses something permanent that dominates 
“*** ) Should not this be revised to read: ‘‘Experience reveals 
reality when the flux discloses something permanent which domin. 
ates it’’? In short, what Santayana sets out to prove, it seems to 
me, is persistently assumed as already proved. 

A particularly suggestive discussion of the datum, the middle 
term of Santayana’s epistemological trinity, is contained in the 
aforementioned essay. The datum is here defined as purely 
mental: ‘‘. . . the datum lies wholly in its own category.’’® It is 
an object of immediate intuition ‘‘without conditions, seat, or en. 
vironment.’’?® Existence can not be predicated of it in the sense 
that existence is predicated of material things. Nor is it a state of 
mind. It is an ideal essence. It is this essence which is intuited 
and it is this intuition which makes ideal contemplation thoroughly 
realistic. 

Now there are several interesting points to be noted here, 
First of all, the term ‘‘realistic’’ is given an unusual connotation, 
for no ‘‘real’’ reality is intuited; no object is intuited, only an 
ideal essence. Such a realistic conception might very well be ac- 
cepted by the idealists. Secondly, just what are we to understand 
by this ‘‘essence’’ which is used synonymously with ‘‘datum’’! 
It is ideal, therefore it is no object of experience as such, but 
merely an object of thought. Is it a concretion in discourse or a 
condition of such a concretion? It must be more than a mere 
sense-datum to be a eoncretiong for genetically, a concretion is some 
thing having ideal permanence, evolved from the flux of appear- 
ance, that is, from a series of sensations; and an essence is defined 
as being a universal. ) Is there then a fourth term, the sense-datum 
which is referred to an ‘‘essence’’ before it is intuited, that is, given 
dignity as a valid bit of knowledge? This is unlikely in view of 
the assertion that we are concerned here merely with ‘‘the leap of 
intuition, from the state of a living organism to the consciousness 
of some essence.’’ 

The term ‘‘state of a living organism”’ can not very well be inter- 
preted genetically and psychologically as referring to an organic 
disturbance which somehow ends in the first stage of knowledge, 
namely, the consciousness of some essence, in accordance with the 
accepted psychological explanation that the process goes from sensa- 
tion to perception. I take this to mean that ideas or essences are 
generated automatically in the flux of the mind, that is, that they 
are products of organic processes and only in the second instance 

8 Idem, p. 130. 


®**Three Proofs of Realism,’’ p. 179. 
10 Idem, p. 179. 
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become objects of thought. Santayana’s deep-rooted objection to 
jnteractionism and his frankly avowed epiphenomenalism would 
seem to forbid any compromise at this point. | Although knowledge 
is presently to be applicable piecemeal in a world of independent 
objects, its origin is not to be found there except in a very vague 
sense, namely, that it is a phase of the flux. /As a process it be- 
longs there, but its materials are self-generated. For Santayana, 
to account for knowledge existentially in terms of its working ma- 
terials would mean to hypostatize them, that is, to ascribe vulgar 
existence to what is only ideal. 

Now up to this point it must be evident that Santayana is a 
frank subjectivist. (Genetically, ideas come from within. Yet they 
have mental momentum and because of this, which Santayana names 
“‘intent,’’ the ideas escape from these apparent limitations and be- 
come ideally relevant in a world of external things, that is, of ac- 
tual material existences. ) They do not leave the mind and take up 
residence there; they merely apply there. In short, their function 
is still ideal; they are true to their nativity. This leap is ‘‘the 
leap of faith and of action, from the symbol actually given in sense 
or in thought to some ulterior existing object.’’™ ‘‘Self-existing 
things may become the chosen objects of a mind that identifies and 
indicates them.’’?2, Now it is to be remembered that this is no 
intra-mental relation between a particular appearance and a uni- 
versal; here the reference is to an actual material existence. The 
arguments to be offered here may be summarized in the form of a 
question : [How does mere mental reference of ideas to things estab- 
lish the external existence of things? The answer is that existence 
is not established, but implied. } To this we may offer the objec- 
tion: What proof is there to offer in support of an assertion that 
an idea of which I am aware refers to an object, the notion of the 
existence of which is nothing more than an awareness of the same 
kind, a concretion in existence, a mental product of the psychic 
flux? Since essences developed independently of existences, why 
are existences implied in them? In short, the genetic independ- 
ence of ideas and essences from external existences would seem to 
have established their self-sufficiency once for all. Had external 
objects been the cause of the genesis of essences, the latter might 
properly be referred back to their causes. This the critical realist 
of the type of Santayana can not allow because such an admission 
would vitiate the value and import of his epiphenomenalism. 
Thought must at all costs be saved from mechanism and material- 
ism. 


11‘“Three Proofs of Realism,’’ p. 183. 
12 Idem, p. 168. 
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Santayana himself is fully aware of the fact that the real issue 
becomes clear at this point, even though he asserts that the first 
step discussed above is ‘“‘primary and fundamental for knowl. 
edge.’’ 18 fie agrees in the concluding sentences of the essay that 
the reality of an external world, independent of experience, is in the 
first place an assumption, and that all proofs of realism have value 
only in so far as they ‘‘require and fortify’’ this assumption} For 
example: the meaning of biology disappears if we deny that or. 
ganic sensations point to external things. Why isn’t the child 
satisfied with his ‘‘sensations’’ of the moon if there is no real moon, 
he asks. First of all, this is dodging the issue. The point is not 
what the moon really is, but what for the child constitutes the ex. 
istence of the moon. Does the child know the moon at all except in 
terms of his own experience of it, in terms of his own knowledge of 
it? Does he ever get beyond his data? Are not his organic sensa. 
tions data? His: experience is realistic, as Santayana himself 
agrees, in so far as he intuits his data, but in what other sense can 
it be realistic? 

The logical proof advanced in this essay establishes nothing 
more than this intuitional character or quality of knowledge. 
‘*Events are instinctively assumed . . . but only qualities are given 
absolutely.’’ Then comes the real proof. Since existence can not 
be ascribed to essences, it follows that ‘‘the sort of being which es- 
sences have is indefeasible: they can not lose it or change it, as 
things do and must if their being is existence, . . . therefore, intui- 
tion, or pure acquaintance with data, has an object whose whole 
reality is independent of such a perusal of it.’’** The essences, 
too, therefore, are independent of their being intuited. We have, 
then, this interesting situation. {Essences are intuited, but they 
have independent ‘‘ideal’’ existence. They exist in an independ- 
ent logical sphere. } They become objects of intuition by accident, 
‘‘consequently, knowledge of essence is transitive.’’*5 Now no 
idealist would especially quarrel with the antecedent of this state- 
ment, but the acceptance of the consequent would certainly hinge 
on further proof. If the second leap of intuition is from this ideal 
realm to the physical world, how is it accomplished? Some trans- 
formation certainly must be involved. What Santayana has in 
mind here is suggested by his description of the second leap: ‘‘... 
the leap of faith and of action from the symbol actually given in 
sense or in thought to some ulterior existing object.’’** Here then 


13‘¢Three Proofs of Realism,’’ p. 183. 
14 Op. cit., p. 181. 
15 Op. cit., p. 183. 
16 Idem. 
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the leap is not ideal. It is not from a ‘‘state’’ to a ‘‘consciousness 
of some essence,’’ but a leap from a ‘‘symbol’’ to an ‘‘object.”’ 
Here the leap becomes truly realistic. This leap could be realistic 
even if there were no real external bodies, for, says Santayana, an 
image would have real existence if there were no external bodies, 
for then it would be the object. Now what is the situation? If 
symbols were ‘‘real’’ there would be nothing to leap to mechanis- 
tically, and if symbols are not ‘‘real’’ there would be nothing to 
leap from, mechanistically. Since Santayana himself denies 
thought a mechanistic character, this leap must be ideal and then 
it certainly could not actually reach an object. The relation would 
always be saltatory, as the pragmatists say. 

The conclusion is evident. The assumption of the external world 
is gratuitous and the real end of the knowledge process is the datum 
which has purely ideal existence. To insist that thought would be 
pointless, and would devour itself, is not apropos, for Santayana 
himself carefully distinguishes the act of awareness from the data 
or essence. 

The ‘‘psychological proof’’ acknowledges the intuitional char- 
acter of the first leap and only assumes the existence of bodies, but 
does not prove their existence or establish the necessity of the as- 
sumption. Why the idealist must give up his sense of time because 
he refuses to accept external existence, as Santayana argues in this 
essay, has point only if a purely ideal appreciation of time is de- 
nied. Yet this is already implied in Santayana’s conception of 
the flux of appearance. 

Before leaving this phase of the discussion it may be interesting 
to examine Santayana’s description of the acrobatics of thought 
from a more literal point of view. He himself finds in realism the 
freshness and sanity of scholastic common-sense. To ask whether 
his own logic reveals this is therefore quite apropos. His summary 
of his theory of knowledge in the essay referred to above is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Transitiveness in knowledge has two stages or leaps: the 
leap of intuition, from the state of the living organism to the con- 
sciousness of some essence; and the leap of faith and of action, 
from the symbol actually given in sense or in thought to some ulter- 
ior object.’’17_ It has already been pointed out above that there is 
no evident connection between these two Jeaps. It will suffice here 
to call particular attention to the terms of these two propositions. 

The leap from ‘‘a state of the living organism to the conscious- 
hess of some essence’’ may be considered a leap from one ‘‘state’’ 
to another. Although to call this a leap is somewhat of a rhetori- 
cal exaggeration—for what happens here is merely a change of one 


17 Op. cit., p. 183. 
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state of the organism into another, that is, a continuous process— 
the sudden transition in terms to a ‘‘symbol’’ from which the leap 
is made to an object must appear rather unexpected. There is no 
better illustration to be found in Santayana’s writings of the logi- 
cal breach between these two steps in the knowledge process. Cer. 
tainly, the last named can not in any such way be logically con. 
nected with the first. The failure to explain satisfactorily the 
knowledge process by means of a succession of leaps, over or 
through a transitive medium, would seem to suggest that critical 
realism is not yet ‘‘critical’’ enough. 


II. RELEVANCE AND TRUTH 


: first part of this paper attempted to examine critically the 
mechanics of the knowledge process as outlined and defended 
by Santayana. At this point we are naturally led to a more care- 
ful examination of Santayana’s conception of relevance and truth. 
t must be remembered that for Santayana ‘‘consciousness is an 
attitude which the body assumes and which supervenes upon the 
body’s elements and can not be contained within them.’’** The 
basis of mind ‘‘lies in the body’s interest rather than in its atoms.’ 
The metaphysical implications of these assertions will not be dis- 
cussed here. What concerns us here is how thought comes to apply, 
how it becomes relevant, and in what its validity consists. 

According to Santayana, it is ‘‘intent’’ which gives meaning to 
thought, it is ‘‘intent’’ which makes thought cognitive and practi- 
cal, Now intent can not be finally explained and must be accepted 
as a mystery in the same sense that we must accept the flow of 
water and the gravitation of bodies. It is not a mechanical force, 
but an ideal pointing. By virtue of language, which is ‘‘an over- 
flow of the physical basis of thought,’’ thought becomes a power in 
the very world from which it drew its being, and the cry of reason 
to be reunited with the world is answered. An examination of in- 
tent reveals essences to us, what is rather than what happens. 
Since thought is ideally relevant only, it can not be practical in 4 
mechanistic way. 

It will be seen from the above brief paraphrase of Santayana’s 
conception of intent that intent bridges the chasm between symbol 
and object, between datum and external thing, for by virtue of it 
thought becomes cognitive and practical. Intent is the stick by 
means of which the critical realist makes his second leap. Suffice 
it to say here that since this has already been denominated a leap of 
faith, no such rationalistic assistance is necessary. The insistence 


18 Reason in Science, p. 148. 
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upon the epiphenomenalistic conception drives thought out of the 
very world from which it is derived, and intent is a confession 
of that. In this doctrine of intent, which is meaningless if taken 
realistically as Santayana would have us do, intent can have no 
meaning outside of the ideal realm of essences, in which case ‘it 
is truly not practical in a mechanistic sense. But when it is em- 
bodied in language and thus made an agent in the physical world, 
its purely ideal character is denied and it becomes vulgarly mech- 
anistic. To object that thought ‘‘supervenes’’ and that ‘‘language 
is merely an overflow of the physical basis of thought’’ does not 
destroy the power of ideas expressed in words. This doctrine is 
very evidently a compromise. Intent rescues the ideal character 
of thought ; language saves its practical potency in the world. In- 
tent bridges the chasm between datum and object, but only at the 
cost of the ideality of thought and the ‘‘saltatory’’ relation. 
Thought no longer ‘‘points,’’ but it strikes out and by impact makes - 
the wheels go ’round. 

With this conflict clearly in evidence, let us examine what San- 
tayana understands by truth and by the validity of thought. His 
final definition of the function of thought is very significant because 
it points much more clearly than does his epistemological doctrine 
to the general point of view which he represents. This is summar- 
ized in the assertion, [ ‘Thought organizes itself, not the world.”’’ 
The mind, then, has its own life, independent of external realities. 
This seems to fit well with the converse of this statement—that ex- 
ternal realities have their own life independent of mind. But there 
are far more general assumptions contained in the first than in the 
second. The Life of Reason is a ‘‘biography of human reason, 
not of human life. 

A preliminary question which might well be asked here is this: 
What is the exact relation between this activity of thought, which 
is refinement of the Immediate Flux, and the Absolute Flux, the 
great mechanistic ‘‘ parade of earth and sky’’? What part does the 
Life of Reason play in the greater life of the universe? San- 
tayana’s general contention is that thought supervenes on bodily 
processes, and that in it ideal form is given to the chaotic flux: 
moments are fixed, essences are developed, purposes are discerned. 
There is here a definite ideal or psychic realm, which has its own 
movement, its own purposes, its own directions. The analysis of 
this life and the discovery of its direction is the business of dialec- 
tie. 

Now this explanation is complete in itself and could not be well 
attacked were it not for the fact that Santayana also recognizes a 
realm of physics next to the realm of discourse, and this realm of 
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physics reveals an empirical validity in thought in addition to the 
logical validity which holds good in the realm of discourse. Sei- 
ence may be said to be accurate if it correctly reports the direction 
of the flux in nature. ‘‘Its validity is of the same order as that of 
ordinary perception, memory, and understanding. Its test is 
found, like theirs, in ordinary intuition.’’!® But ‘‘science follows 
the movement of its subject matter ...;.. . it verifies and solves 
inference by reaching the fact inferred.’’?° Now it has been 
pointed out above that this term, ‘‘intuition,’’ can correctly de- 
scribe only the transition from a state of mind to an act of con- 
sciousness, to an awareness of an essence; that is, it reports only 
the act of the mind in appropriating the contents of the Immediate 
- Flux. FAs such, validity can mean nothing more than ‘‘ideal rele- 
vance,” the agreement, not of thought with reality in the realistic 
sense, but of certain refinements of thought with the flux of raw 
materials. Santayana himself well expresses this: ‘‘Reason must 
be practical, that is, it must fit experience. . ... Speculative reason, 
if it is not practical, is not reason at all.’’?1_ The distinction im- 
plied, then, is between two phases of the psychic flux, not between 
a phase of the flux of mind, and a phase of the supposedly external 
and independent flux of nature. The confidence—one might almost 
say, naiveté—with which Santayana accepts the realistic hypothe- 
sis and thus thinks to save the ‘‘empirical validity’’ of thought is 
clearly brought out in statements such as these: ‘‘ Logical methods 
of comprehension must prove themselves fitted to the natural order 
and affinity of facts. This natural order and affinity is something 
imputed to the ultimate object of thought—the reality—by the last 
act of judgment assuming its own truth.’’ ** jit is quite apropos to 
raise the question here: By what is this ‘‘last act of judgment” 
guided in this assumption? How does it come to accept certain 
constructs of the reason as true and others as purely speculative? 
In other words, does this ultimate reality play any part here except 
that of an innocent victim of hypostasis? 

If it has been demonstrated that there is here no such thing as 
empirical validity if validity is to be taken in a realistic and repre- 
sentative sense, there remains nothing but logical validity. This 
kind of validity, then, is just as applicable to ideals as to facts in 
Santayana’s system, and rightly so. That these two kinds of valid- 
ity are but varieties of simple intuition is proved by this quotation: 
‘*Its [science’s] test is found, like theirs, [1.e., perception, memory, 

19 Reason in Science, p. 37. 

20 Idem, p. 15. 


21 Reason in Common Sense, p. 176. 
22 Reason in Common Sense, pp. 180-181. 
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and understanding] in actual intuition, which sometimes consists 
jn perception and sometimes in intent.’’** Ideals are true when 
they correctly present the native direction of mind, that is, when 
they truly express intent ; as such, ‘‘the Life of Reason gives prefer- 
ence a direction.’’** But this direction is purely ‘‘ideal; . . . only 
by virtue of a false perspective do ideas seem to govern action.’’ 
The mind seeks not to control life but to ‘‘perfect its own exist- 
ence.’’ In the ideal realm, then, as in the realm of physics, thought 
reports the flux and as such contributes its bit to the establishment 
of the end of human life, equilibrium. 

The insistence upon this ideality of the reason and upon its 
mechanical or practical inefficacy is so frequently affirmed that oc- 
ecasional suggestions of a more pragmatic conception are somewhat 
a surprise. ‘‘Science gives the mind dominion over matter by dis- 
covering its form.’’** This might be interpreted as connoting ideal 
dominance, were it not for the fact that industrial art is defined as 
giving a ‘‘more propitious form to matter.’’f Since the flux of na- 
ture was elsewhere defined as being a succesSion of forms, how can 
art of this kind which alters nature be said to be practically or 
mechanically ineffective? The objection is cleverly met in an arti- 
cle entitled, ‘‘The Efficacy of Thought.’’** Here Santayana’s pe- 
culiar conception is thus formulated: ‘‘Thought might still be called 
efficacious in the only sense, not magical, in which its efficacy would 
be at all congruous with its intent, namely through the natural ef- 
ficacy of the creature whose life it expressed.’’** That is to say, 
thought is efficacious only if it correctly ¥eports efficacious action. 
Only the cerebral processes, however, are mechanically efficacious. 

The first thing to be noted here is that Santayana himself hesi- 
tates to take the second leap discussed above, which would have to 
be a magical one in a truly mechanistic universe unless thought 
actually touched reality. Thought is merely the froth and foam on 
the surface of the flux. Although a part of nature, it is itself 
mechanically helpless. Secondly, it might be objected that San- 
tayana fails to note that certain facts, true enough about thought in 
its genesis, are not true about thought in its maturity. Although 
action is purely instinctive in its first stages, a consciousness of its 
purpose makes it a power where it was a force. Ideas, in a certain 
Sense, become directive in a mechanistic universe when they are 
conscious. 

23 Reason in Science, p. 37. 

°4 Reason in Society, p. 151. 

25 Reason in Science, p. 29. 


26 This JouRNAL, Vol. III, p. 410. 
27 Idem, p. 411. 
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That Santayana himself accepts this view in his practical phi- 
losophy will be suggested by a consideration of his theory of art, 
An emphatic statement is the following: ‘‘ Art is that element of the 
Life of Reason which consists in modifying its environment, the 
better to attain its end.’’** This is, of course, no contradiction of 
the thesis ascribed to Santayana if ideas are understood as having 
no influence in cerebral processes. 

The strongest evidence of the naiveté of Santayana in the matter 
of his own views concerning the practical efficacy of the reason is 
the volume Egotism in German Philosophy. The central thesis of 
this work is that the transcendentalist vagaries and ‘‘visionary in. 
solence’’ of German Idealism are to be held responsible for the war. 
The somewhat unusual course of reasoning followed in this volume 
is summarized in this statement: ‘‘Theories in their own ethical es- 
sence can have no influence on events. But the men who conceive 
and adopt a theory form, in doing so, certain habits of discrimina- 
tion and of reaction to things. . . . The explicit theory, however, is 
a symbol and omen of their practical attitude.’’?® Now what is 
meant here by reaction but practical activity following as a result 
of, and even controlled by, ideas? 

If it is objected that ‘‘cerebral processes’’ were responsible and 
that ideas are merely the reports of these processes, why then blame 
German Idealism? If the cause was lack of organization of thought, 
that is, of the development of speculative ideals, then they, not 
cerebral processes, were responsible, and the Germans should be 
blamed for not developing better directive ideals. If not, they can 
be blamed for nothing more serious than their unwillingness to ac- 
cept, let us say, critical realism. . 

In explanation of such instances of stupidity and obstinacy as 
this one asserted of the Germans, and of others of the same kind, 
Santayana suggests that the Reason, in the case of such apostasy, 
is lacking in docility: it is egotistical and therefore unreasonable. 
Since the reason is denied an active part in practical life and as- 
eribed an ‘‘histrionic réle’’ in its own sphere, its principal business 
is to discover and follow its cues. Only then can it hope to attain 
its part in the organic equilibrium. 

But in what sense of the term must the reason be docile, and to 
what superior directing force? The most logical answer seems to 
be contained in these words: ‘‘Theory must revert to the Immedi- 
ate Flux for its sanction, whereas dialectic is a centrifugal emana- 
tion from existence and never returns to its point of origin.’’*° It 

28 Reason in Art, pp. 16-17. 


29 Egotism in German Philosophy, p. 162. 
30 Reason in Science, p. 78. 
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is clear, then, that the reason must be docile in two ways: First, 
in science or physics it must fit the facts as they appear in the 
flux. This is paraphrased by Santayana in an interestingly real- 
istic way a few pages later: ‘‘. . . sense ought to correspond in 
articulation with the object to be represented.’’** The only mean- 
ing this can possibly have, however, follows from the interpretation 
of his epistemological position as outlined above, namely, that 
thought must be docile to the materials given it in the Immediate 
Flux rather than to the objects in the external world. 

But the second kind of docility is not so clearly explained. In 
dialectic it is the ‘‘ideal’’ value of the ideas that counts, and it is 
the purpose of science in these fields to discover ‘‘how things hang 
together perspicuously and how the later phases of any process fill 
out—as in good music—the tendency and promise of what went be- 
fore.’’*? Here, then, ideas must be docile to ‘‘intent,’’ intent 
being here interpreted as the ideal direction which thought has, 
this direction being embodied in the speculations of the mind which 
disclose and elucidate values. This can not be checked up scien- 
tifically with such a definitely revealed process of the flux as mech- 
anism, that is, in terms of fact, since our working materials here 
are meanings—purposes and values rather than essences—but it 
must be judged from the standpoint of the equilibrium of the mind. 
The ‘‘practical reason’’ then is docile in so far as it is guided by 
the ideal of the mind, harmony. In refusing to recognize this 
docility of thought, and in substituting for it egotistical phanta- 
sies, transcendentalism and its irrational offspring fail to live the 
“Life of Reason.’’ Thought becomes even more irrational when 
it leaps beyond itself and hypostatizes these values. Thought in 
the realm of values becomse most truly docile when it is most 
frankly sophisticated. 

It must be apparent from the above discussion that truth can 
not involve a transitive relation which shall extend beyond the 
datum, for both essences and purposes are intra-experientially de- 
rived and can be said to refer to external existences only by a leap 
of faith. {Santayana implies this when he says: ‘‘For truth at the - 
level at which it arises means not sensible fact but valid ideation, 
verified hypothesis, and inevitable stable inference.’’** Since the 
mind’s interest is to perfect its own existence, its favorite themes 
are not the body’s relations to nature, but its own notions; it pre- 
fers to be occupied with its own problems of synthesis. Synthesis, 
says Santayana, is the real problem, for ‘‘the thoughts of men are 

31 Idem, p. 80. 

82 Idem, p. 171. 

33 Reason in Common Sense, p. 201. 
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incredibly evanescent, merely the foam of their labouring na. 
tures.’’* We have here a definition of truth which at first glance 
seems definitely pragmatic: Where essences are concerned, ides. 
tion is valid if it fits the flux of perceptual experiences; where 
purposes are concerned, it is valid if it promotes the ultimate 
synthesis of meanings and values. Truth is truth if it fits the Im. 
mediate Flux and if it correctly reports the soul’s constitution. It 
is pragmatically definable if we rule out interactionism and limit 
our pragmatic sanctions to purely ideal sanctions. 

In this connection, note a definition of truth given in Reason in 
Science: ‘‘The hypostatized total of rational and just discourse is 
the truth. Its ideal consistency and permanence serve to make 
it a standard and background for fleeting assertion. Like the 
physical world, the truth is external and in the main potential, 
. . » What exists of truth in direct experience at any moment is in- 
finitesimal, as what exists in nature is, but all that either contains 
might be represented in experience at one time or another.’’* 
What is here implied seems to be a thoroughly idealistic concep. 
tion of truth, something which Santayana himself describes as hav- 
ing a ‘‘static ideal constitution.’’ Such a constitution would in- 
clude both ‘‘literal’’ truth, that is, ideally representative essences, 
and ‘‘symbolic’’ truth, ideally representative values, but in neither 
ease could there or would there be any escape from the intra- 
mental, that is, from ideal existence. Here as everywhere in San- 
tayana’s writings, external existences are gratuitous. 

In conclusion, it seems just to summarize the definition and 
criticism of Santayana’s epistemological position in these state- 
ments. Thought is the progressive differentiation and organiza- 
tion of mental contents according to laws in the mind itself and 
controlled by a vital directive force called intent, aiming at an 
ultimate synthesis and equilibrium, which is the mind’s contribu- 
tion to the grand equilibrium of the organism. This is a long and 
tedious process which might be summarized by the term ‘‘ideal- 
istic empiricism’’ as opposed to ‘‘idealistic absolutism.’’ Although 
there is change in the universe, this change in experience is frac- 
tional, and behind and over all is truth, having a ‘‘static ideal con- 
stitution,’’ which can not be contained in toto in any one experi- 
ence, but which is contained potentially in experience as a whole. 
The realistic assumption of external realities must be judged wholly 
gratuitious and this aspect of his thought denominated an epis 
temological affectation, for if we do not do so, thought can be con- 
sidered nothing but a well-intentioned but helpless being impris- 


34 Reason in Science, p. 127. 
35 Reason in Science, p. 182. 
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oned in a beautiful garden, whose only interest in life is to watch 
the course of the ‘‘real’’ world outside, through the bars of its 
prison—a pathetic, pale, emaciated, and bloodless ghost. Why the 
realist should be concerned about this pathetic figure at all, since 
real life goes on so jollily and pleasantly outside, is a mystery. 
And, on the other hand, why this pathetic figure should be so con- 
cerned about this gratuitous world out there, a world of imagined 
and hypostatized reality, a figment of an active brain, instead of 
being happy in this entrancing and stimulating garden of thought, 
is quite as much a mystery. That some kind of choice must be 
made is clear: either thought must be released and allowed to re- 
join the ‘‘real’’ world, or this world must be shown to be an im- 
aginative fiction and the heated fancy freed from occupation and 
concern with it. That Santayana himself makes a very real choice, 
a choice which involves a virtual confession of this epistemologi- 
eal affectation and a recantation of faith, must, I think, be clear to 
any one who, during the reading of the brilliant volumes of The 
Life of Reason, has observed the poet gradually turn his back upon 
the mechanistic and realistic universe—constructed with so much 
ereaking of dialectical machinery—and finally take refuge in the 
platonic realms of ‘‘Ideal Society.’’ 


MARTEN TEN Hoor. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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HE authors of Essays in Critical Realism have read eagerly the 
criticisms of that volume that have come to their attention. 
In most cases they have felt that the objections offered were antic- 
ipated and answered, as clearly and completely as need be, in the 
volume itself. But there is one type of criticism of our theory that 
deserves further airing. It is expressed as forcibly as anywhere in 
a recent article in this JourNAL by Dr. Lamprecht,' in the follow- 
ing words:? ‘‘If we grant the premises of critical realism, how can 
we ever be sure that our opinions are true? How can we hence 
have knowledge? If real objects are not present directly to the 
mind, if the mind has ‘no power of penetrating to the object itself,’ 
how can we be sure that the propositions in which we express our 
Opinions conform to objects beyond? ... Truth being conformity 
of an essence to an object we can by hypothesis never reach, knowl- 
edge is impossible.’’ 
This accusation of skepticism does not apply, as no doubt our 
. 1Vol. XIX, p. 651 (1922). 
2 Ibid., p. 654. 
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critics would agree, to what is, after all, the most important sort of 
knowledge, knowledge of the qualities and pattern of our own ex. 
periences; for this sort of knowledge is open to verification. To 
take Dr. Lamprecht’s illustration, the perception of a white object, 
we can know that we have correct knowledge of its whiteness, in the 
sense that we can know that we shall have an experience of white- 
ness whenever we look at it in the light. In so far we are equally 
well off on any theory. 

Again, as to historical knowledge, we are obviously all in the 
same boat. Did Jesus really say this or that? There is no way, 
on any theory, that we can have that absolute assurance which 
alone would warrant us, according to Dr. Lamprecht’s standard, in 
saying that we have knowledge. Our minds may include the past 
fact, but we can never be sure that that fact really existed at such 
and such a date in the past... . . The same situation exists with re- 
gard to knowledge of other people’s minds. For radical behavior- 
ists, of course, there is no such kind of knowledge as that to which 
I am referring. But except for them, we all admit the existence 
of thoughts and feelings in other people’s minds, which in the na- 
ture of the case we can never directly intuit, and concerning which 
we can never, therefore, have that assurance which our critics in- 
sist is necessary if we are to have knowledge. 

The superior worth of their theory would seem, at best, there- 
fore, to concern only one sort of knowledge, viz., the knowledge that 
in perceptual experience we are dealing not merely with a pattern 
of our own experiences, but with an independently real world. 
This is, for practical purposes, an unimportant sort of knowledge. 
But for epistemological theory it is a crucial matter. If their 
theory can give us greater assurance of the independent existence 
of outer objects, it is a more desirable theory—provided that it is 
not open to grave objections on other counts. Of course we do be- 
lieve that it is open to grave objections, that it is, in fact, quite in- 
credible, for reasons detailed in our volume. But even if they 
could overcome these objections, we should still point out that, 
even for the sort of knowledge now in question, their theory has, 
after all, only an illusory advantage. 

Let us, for the sake of convenience—and meaning no offense— 
eall this supposedly less skeptical theory ‘‘naive realism.’’ It is an 
obstinate conviction in the minds of many that such a theory of- 
fers us a greater certitude than the theory we call ‘‘critical real- 
ism.’’ The article above referred to asserts that if we ‘‘discard 
the assumption that the mind does not come into direct contact with 
external objects, realism would not have to be proved.’’* But 


8 Ibdid., p. 661. 
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there is no possible assumption that would not stand in need of 
proof. Of course, if in your thirst for certitude, you assume that 
outer objects lie directly within experience, then you do assume it. 
But you wouldn’t be getting certainty, because you would, after 
all, be merely assuming what you want to believe, not proving it. 
You would never know that you were right in making the assump- 
tion, and so, according to the definition of knowledge offered by 
our critics, you would never have knowledge. 

An analogy may perhaps make the matter clearer than abstract 
statement. An untutored man might say, ‘‘You scientists, with 
your theory that the earth revolves daily on its axis, are hopelessly 
skeptical. You upset our knowledge, and you can never prove the 
theory that you offer as a substitute. Now I directly perceive that 
the earth stands still, while sun and stars revolve about it. I have 
certainty, while you have an unproved theory—which is equiva- 
lent to being skepties.’’ Just so the assumption that our minds di- 
rectly include or rest upon or intuit objects outside our organisms 
seems like a mere statement of obvious fact. But, after all, it may 
be an illusion, like the geocentric illusion. As a matter of fact, 
reflection has persuaded us critical realists that it is an illusion. 
But that is not the point here. The point I am now making is that 
there is no more certainty adhering to the geocentric view than to 
the more critically founded theory offered to explain the day-and- 
night experience; no more certainty adhering to naive realism 
(however natural and instinctive it is) than to our critical realism. 

It is true that the naive realists are more credulous than we. 
They accept the instinctive belief of the plain man (re the episte- 
mological situation, not re the astronomical situation) at its face 
value. We discriminate, rejecting (for reasons given) the belief 
that our minds intuit or include external objects, existentially 
speaking, but accepting (also for reasons given) the belief that, in 
perception, we are dealing with existent external objects, and, in 
the way which we describe, perceiving them. If we, rejecting the 
plain man’s view as partly illusory, have no right thereafter to be 
anything but skeptics, then neither has the scientist who rejects the 
geocentric illusion a right to be anything but a skeptic. We offer 
what we consider fully as strong reasons for believing our more 
sophisticated view to be the correct one as the astronomer does for 
believing his more sophisticated view. 

It is curious, then, that we critical realists should be accused by 
the naive realists of ‘‘sheer dogmatism,’’ and of a lack of ‘‘intel- 
lectual bravery,’’ in not being willing ‘‘to confess that there may be 
ho external objects at all.’’* We have gone to considerable pains 


4 Ibid., pp. 656-7. 
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to offer, in our volume, the reasons that suffice, in our judgment, to 
establish realism as far the most probable view. Have our critics 
taken as great pains to offer evidence of the truth of realism? Or 
do they think they are warranted in believing in realism without 
offering justification of their belief? We have the ‘‘intellectual 
bravery’’ to confess, nay, to insist, that it is theoretically possible 
that there are no external objects at all. Have they? If not, it ig 
because they have begged the question. However confident they 
may be that their minds directly intuit outer objects, their conf. 
dence is only a psychological fact not a logical justification. Mon- 
istic realism is a theory, dualistic realism is a theory; every form 
of realism is a theory. Every realist must offer reasons why real- 
ism is more plausible than the various forms of idealism or the 
‘pure experience’’ philosophies. There is no point in saying, ‘If 
we grant the premises of critical realism, we can never be sure that 
our opinions are true.’’ If we grant the egocentric predicament 
to be our actual situation, we can never be sure that our opinions 
are true. If that is skepticism, make the best of it. But it isa 
skepticism, then, in which we are all involved. No theory can give 
us more certainty than as human beings, made and situated as we 
are, we actually can have. And the egocentric predicament is a 
fact. 

But is it fair to say that, in this situation, we must be skeptics, 
we can not have knowledge? That is a matter of definition. If you 
say that we can’t have knowledge unless we can know our opinions 
are true, then we can’t have knowledge, except knowledge of the 
qualities and pattern of our experiences; and, of course, you can’t 
get realism out of that. But we think that a bad definition of 
knowledge. We think that if our ideas do correctly refer to outer 
reality, in the sense explained in our volume, we may fairly be said 
to have knowledge of it even although we can never be absolutely 
sure that, or when, we have knowledge of it. According to this 
terminology, it isn’t knowledge that is impossible, it is knowing for 
sure that or when we have knowledge that is impossible. And 
though no one can, in the nature of the case, be sure that he has 
knowledge of outer reality, we think that we can, for reasons given, 
be very confident that we have such knowledge. No one can legiti- 
mately say more. 

Apparently misunderstandings as to our view have arisen 
through our use of the phrase ‘‘affirming the existence of the ob- 
ject.’’ But that is simply a description of one aspect of the situa- 
tion. We do, as a matter of fact, ‘‘affirm,’’ or instinctively be- 
lieve in, the existence of outer objects. Everyone, except certain 
ultra-sophisticated philosophers, does. But this ‘‘affirmation,’’ of 
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course, isn’t proof. We note the psychological fact of this instinc- 
tive belief, and we proceed to justify it, by showing that the real- 
istic theory explains the facts of experience more completely and 
simply than the other current theories. If we found that the naive, 
or monistic, form of realism fitted the facts most completely and 
simply, we should believe in that form of realism. But actually, 
when carefully examined, the facts of experience can be fitted into 
that theory only by a great deal of straining, if at all. 

We have been criticized in some quarters for using thus a prag- 
matic criterion of truth, while sharply criticizing pragmatism in 
our volume. Well, if accepting a hypothesis because it fits the 
facts better than any alternative hypothesis is pragmatism, we 
are pragmatists; so are all scientists. We have no objection to 
being called pragmatic in our attitude; we think there is much that 
is useful in the teachings of the pragmatists. What we object to is 
the vagaries of pragmatism. We accept workability as a criterion 
of truth, but not as the meaning of the term ‘‘truth.’’ We think 
that a sane pragmatic method leads to a belief in realism, and to a 
belief in our form of realism. But why call us dogmatists for be- 
lieving in realism—for reasons given? And why call us skeptics 
for pinning our faith not to psychological certitude (as the naive 
realists seem to) but to these reasons given? 


DuRANT DRAKE. 
VASSAR COLLEGE, 
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The Rational Good. L. T. HopHousse. New York: Henry Holt 
and Co. 1921. Pp. xxii- 237. 


In the world of scientific thought, experiment and calculation 
put an end to doubt and controversy by establishing a common con- 
sciousness of reality. Is there not a corresponding method for the 
world of values? The question relates to the possibility of a sci- 
ence of ends. The question of this book, accordingly, is whether 
there is a rational, and therefore demonstrable, end and standard 
of moral values. 

A popular view, more or less supported by psychologists, that 
men are moved, not by ideas and principles, but by impulses and 
emotions, or better, by impulse-feeling, is rejected as untenable. 
Intellect without impulse-feeling is void as impulse without intel- 
lect is blind. It is wrong to suppose that Practical Reason is op- 
posed to the body of feeling as a whole. Intelligence begins by 
defining the ends of impulse, while as it develops impulse is trans- 
formed. 
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The manner of this transformation is set forth in the second 
chapter, on ‘‘Impulse and Control,’’ where feeling (of pleasantness 
or unpleasantness) is defined as ‘‘a mode of consciousness the bi. 
ological function of which is to govern impulse.’’ Feeling dogg 
this by association with the idea of the result of impulse after the 
result has once been directly experienced. However, the impulse 
that survives is one that, through the individual, tends to perpetu. 
ate the stock rather than one that serves the individual alone. Im. 
pulse qualified and directed by an idea of an anticipated end ‘‘be. 
comes purposive in the true sense of the term and in its first in. 
carnation we may call it desire.’’ Volition, such as a parent's in. 
terest in the welfare of his child, unifies and directs many desires: 
and Will, the interest of the personality as a whole, unifies and 
directs volitions. Thus ‘‘action rests on impulse-feeling and it is 
useless to look for anything ... that stands outside the body of 
impulse-feeling and controls it. . . . It is within this development, 
if anywhere, that we must look for the practical Reason’’ (p. 55f). 

In a chapter on ‘‘The Rational,’’ the rational is defined as con- 
sistency, the irrational as inconsistency, between judgments (princi- 
ples), purposes, or between a principle and a purpose both of which 
are espoused. A groundless or arbitrary judgment is irrational, 
also a judgment based solely on desire, emotion or any subjective 
attitude or impulse that proceeds merely from ourselves. ‘‘We 
correct error by the exposure of inconsistency. We arrive at such 
exposure by the interconnection of one judgment with another” 
(p. 64). ‘‘In this sense the ideal of knowledge is self-evidence, 
not the self-evidence of an isolated truth on which the rest depend, 
but that of the consilience of a system of partial truths completing 
each other’’ (p. 71). Internal coherence is proof and explanation. 
‘*Since the whole of reality does not fall within our experience, the 
work of interconnection is never complete. Hence reason does not 
necessarily claim finality for its interpretations.’’ ‘‘We may speak 
of reason as the ultimate organic principle alike in thought and in 
reality’’ (p. 76). 

In the chapter on ‘‘The Good,’’ ‘‘the judgment ‘This is good’ is 
not only the expression of an attitude, but also the assertion of 8 
fact, and the fact which it asserts is a harmony between an experi- 
ence and a feeling’’ (p. 96). It reveals, that is, an association be- 
tween some experience-content and a feeling of pleasantness. In 
general the good is ‘‘a harmony of experience with feeling.”’ 

‘‘The Rational Good,’’ treated in chapter five, must be consis- 
tent throughout: it must have a universal ground: and it must be 
objective. The rational good thus forms a connected whole in 
which no part is isolated, but in the end every element involves 
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every other (p. 98). This means that the rational good presents 
itself as a categorical imperative. ‘‘The moral rule holds good in- 
dependently, not only of your felt inclination, but of your most 
deliberate decision’ (p. 111). Nevertheless, ‘‘on the view here 
taken every judgment of the good involves an impulse-feeling di- 
rected towards it’’ (p. 115). Hobhouse recognizes among im- 
pulses a certain correlation that makes for unitary control: in its 
more rational form, it is a tendency toward harmony. ‘‘This tend- 
ency we can speak of as a specific impulse towards harmony, but 
we must note that it is an impulse among impulses, qualifying 
and reshaping them.’’ Impulses thus become an organized body 
overcoming recalcitrant movements. ‘‘This organization, consist- 
ently and intelligently carried through, is the practical reason 
which is the mass of impulse-feeling harmonized, or in process of 
finding harmony.’’ But the Practical Reason is also the recogni- 
tion of a fact, namely, a certain unity actually pervading all mind. 
The rational good is not private or idiosyncratic: the idea of the 
good—and for that matter the idea of self also—is formed by the 
interaction of mind on mind, and the emotions and ideas which 
their play calls forth. . . . To suppose that I can definitely ascertain 
my own good and proceed to the inference that the good of every 
other person is like it, is unduly to simplify the moral problem... . 
Self-development is not as such an element in the social ideal, but 
only such development as contributes to the harmony of the social 
whole’? (p. 121). The expansion of the good is (1) the develop- 
ment of harmony within the world of feeling itself and (2) the en- 
deavor through action upon the environment to bring experience 
into harmony with the trend of feeling as a whole; and these two 
movements involve the whole sphere of mental activity (p. 125). 

In the chapter on ‘‘The Realized Good’’ (or Happiness) the 
argument leads up to the proposition that the individual must find 
happiness in objects beyond himself. Neither his own happiness 
nor the fulfilment of his own personality will satisfy him perma- 
nently. In his search for a satisfying end the individual is ‘‘to 
look to anything great or small, personal or impersonal, that con- 
tributes to the fullness of life upon the whole. Thus whether he is 
bringing up his child or serving the state, or stubbing Thornaby 
waste, he is doing his part in a harmonious movement’’ (p. 162). 
The moral self must escape into the fulness of life to be found only 
in the whole world of mind aware of itself as a unity bound to- 
gether by love and reason. In this world, ‘‘the distinction of Self 
and other has vanished, because outside this ‘Self’ there is no 
other. ... The world of mind is based on love within, and has 
nothing without to connect itself with.’’ 
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Chapter seven, entitled ‘‘Applications,’’ describes the rational 
principle as not only an ideal but a working impulse in the indi. 
vidual and society. That impulse expresses itself at any given time 
in what might be called a working code the details of which are 
relative to the institutions and traditions of society. The latter 
are complex and interwoven, but they require for their just ap.- 
preciation mere simplicity, singleness of aim and the sympathetic 
understanding of things that flows from a warm heart. No social 
mechanism can ever take the place of this personal insight and 
sympathy. Where the interests of individuals or groups conflict, 
progress lies in the direction of convincing the several centres that 
within and below their differences there is something common by 
the service of which they can best express themselves (p. 181). 

Three general rules, or principles of rational reconstruction, are 
suggested for dealing with disharmonies. (1) The rational order 
must work under the conditions in which we live. By work Hob- 
house means maintain itself. (2) If a means of liberating sup- 
pressed impulses and impoverished personalities is suggested, tend- 
ing to show that the system would still work with the new element 
set free, the burden of proof is with the adherent of the established 
fact. (3) The principle of similars. The evolving social order is 
apt to be desirable to some persons, some classes, some races, and 
much less desirable for others: it is a patchwork, good in parts, 
with this very goodness held together by the badness of other parts. 
Here the principle of similars applies as a protest: what is good for 
A is good for B, unless essential differences can be shown between 
them. 

The two dangers that beset the application of these principles 
are (1) the fanaticism of abstract right and (2) the worship of the 
established order, of those massive structures of church or state or 
industry or commerce that seem to possess a value of their own, 
placing them above the life of the individual. ‘‘For the principle 
of harmony there is no absolute right short of the entire system of 
human well-being’’; and ‘‘the good of the whole can not rest on the 
continuous sacrifice of the parts. That is the condemnation of the 
state system which rests on the perpetual requirement of military 
servitude, and of the industrial system which turns out an increase 
of total wealth at the expense of a class of operatives degraded to 
the status of machines.’’ 

‘‘The method of the practical reason is to found itself upon the 
elements of harmony that have established themselves and to gen- 
eralize them. . . . Its reforms must ‘work’ and in working must be 
such as to liberate faculty, facilitate codperation and extend the 
sphere of fulfilment’’ (p. 192). 
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The last chapter of the book, entitled ‘‘Implications,’’ first 
points out certain close relations of the rational good as here de- 
fined with the ideal of Happiness elaborated by J. S. Mill and with 
the ethical idealism of T. H. Green. These relations are quite obvi- 
ous, but we find the author’s critical comments fully as interesting. 
For example, ‘‘Desire is, or tends to be, for the pleasant, not for 
pleasure.’? As to the source of pleasures, ‘‘it is the harmonious 
fulfilment of human powers. . . . The rational object of human ac- 
tion is a type of life, not merely a type of feeling,’’ ‘‘a harmonious 
development of human activities.’’ Again, Green’s conception of 
the ethical order, if pressed and defined, ‘‘yields point by point the 
principle of harmony in development.’’ ‘‘Apart from the concep- 
tion of harmony there is no criterion to decide between the kind of 
development that would be good and the kind that would be bad.’’ 
“A social harmony which is only emerging very gradually from the 
condition of moral chaos and has to work itself out under the con- 
ditions of a non-moral nature never in fact presents a complete 
consistency.’’ The sacrifice of happiness and even of life itself 
may be required of the individual as his social service, but this is 
not the good for the individual in the sense of that which it is gen- 
erally desirable that he should attain. ‘‘To say that the individual 
so sacrificed realizes his own highest good in sacrificing himself is 
at best a half truth. Taken alone it is highly misleading.’’ He 
sacrifices the good of self so far as it is conceived in antithesis to 
the good of the whole; the reason for this sacrifice is not that it is 
a truer good for the individual, but that it is for the good of the 
whole; and the necessity of such sacrifice rests on existing dis- 
harmonies, that is to say, is bad (p. 206). ‘‘The realization of 
the common good can not, therefore, be regarded in an optimistic 
spirit as a simple sum of self-realizations.’’ 

The effectual motive of such sacrifice is some enthusiasm, some 
religion, some passion such that to him who possesses it the whole 
world seems cheap as the price of his heart’s desire. Such an en- 
thusiasm is the sole basis of the higher life of man. ‘‘It is the 
ideal of harmony that humanity should become one codperative 
whole’’ (p. 212). 

The discussion moves on logically to the significance of the ideal 
and fact of rational harmony for cosmology. Do they argue for 
the existence of God? The question suggests the Kantian argu- 
ments for God as the postulate of the moral will, but our text re- 
jects these arguments and the Kantian postulate as insufficient. 
The ‘‘reward’’ of the good life consists in inner harmony and the 
happiness that it conditions, in addition to the growing external 
harmony of socialized persons. Inner harmony, however, is only 
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one of the conditions of happiness. External goods, wife and 
child, the safety and honor of one’s country, the success or failure 
of one’s cause are also conditions of happiness. But Harmony is g 
growing fact as well as an ideal. If the theory of this book is 
true, it is the telos, or one element in the telos, of nature and his. 
tory. Hobhouse holds with Aristotle that ethical theory sets forth 
the conditions of a teleological view of the world, defines the na. 
ture of the end, specifies the resistance to be overcome and indi. 
cates—what the theory of development confirms—that the teleologi- 
eal factor is only one part of the explanation of the world proc. 
ess (p. 227). ‘‘Briefly, if this view is correct the principle (of 
rational harmony or love) will ultimately dominate the universe,” 

‘*We are not to infer directly from a potency of love in the uni- 
verse to a God of love from whom it flows. What we can more 
justly argue is that once regarding reality as a whole, we must 
look for principles of its explanation within.’’ It is a process de- 
termining and determined by its own outcome and such a process is 
of the nature of effort. The world development must, therefore, 
fall under this category. The operation of this Effort is intelligent 
and purposive and all-embracing, and an Effort involving or even 
evolving into purpose implies Mind. A Mind that makes for har- 
mony must have some unity throughout, however rudimentary its 
achievement. The form of unity which such a Mind possesses is 
less easily determined. ‘‘It is possible that personality on the one 
hand and the social union of personalities on the other are rather 
its creations than adequate expressions of its substantive essence” 
(p. 230). 

If it be maintained that evolution involves struggle rather than 
harmony, or that evolution is only a transient stage to be followed 
in the world process by dissolution and an ice-bound sun, it can be 
replied that these conceptions are highly speculative and that even 
if they were literal statements of indubitable fact it would still be 
a man’s chief function to live and die nobly. ‘‘If we find our- 
selves in a sinking ship we do not spend our last minutes in study- 
ing the language of the country to which we were bound; but it 
remains worth while to maintain order, cheerfulness and courage 
and in a word to die like men. ... The theory of harmony does 
not depend on an optimistic view of the world-process.’’ If we 
believe the whole course of human evolution to be without signifi- 
cance for the Real Order, our conception of relative values will be 
gravely affected: the harmony we seek will be that of the Buddhist 
founded on the impermanence of things rather than that of the 
Greek founded on the intrinsic value, the promise and the hopeful- 
ness of life: but it does not follow that ethical analysis has no light 
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to throw on the final meaning of experience, that is to say, on the 
ultimate structure of Reality and the place of the human mind 
therein. It follows only that the ethical consciousness must be 
taken in relation to the general theory of evolution. To this Hob- 
house adds that the conception of a ‘‘law’’ of progress involving 
essential ethical disharmonies, such as a radically individualistic 
and hence mortal struggle for existence, may be set down as a mis- 
interpretation of the truth. ‘‘There is no abysmal conflict between 
ethics and evolution.’’ 

The present reviewer feels that an apology is due the author 
for attempting to reproduce his argument in a brief space that 
makes unfortunate gaps inevitable. Hence I hasten to assure the 
reader that the argument of the book is on the whole logically con- 
tinuous and convincing. It is a sincere and successful attempt 
to render the main principles of Neo-Aristotelean evolutionary 
ethics precise, systematic, and rigorous. At the same time it must 
be said that the reader of the work needs to recall from time 
to time the arguments of some other well known works by the 
author. Especially is this the case with what to some readers may 
seem to be a discrepancy between chapters two and three, where 
the Good and the Rational are presented as quite distinct princi- 
ples of moral judgment. In chapter two, feeling of pleasantness 
is the control of impulse: in chapter three, the rational, defined 
rather abstractly as the consistency of one principle (or judgment) 
with another, is presented as a factor in the organizing of im- 
pulses: and as long as the term ‘‘consistency’’ is not otherwise de- 
fined, one takes it to mean the rational consistency of formal logic. 
Only when so taken can many references to the rational in the fol- 
lowing chapters be understood. And yet, even in the light of the 
author’s earlier studies of mind and morals, we do not find the 
relations of these two principles, or of the methods of judgment 
based on them, clear and distinct. To be sure, Hobhouse does not 
understand them to be foreign to each other: he repeatedly states 
that Practical Reason must be defined in terms of the organization 
of impulse-feelings, that it is a fallacy to suppose that Practical 
Reason is seated above or outside of the world of impulse-feelings 
adjudging and controlling it from without: but the parts played 
by such rational unities as the interests of personality as a whole, 
the world of impulse-feeling as a whole, reality as a whole, are so 
prominent that one sometimes feels tossed back and forth between 
two opposed eriteria of moral value, the one formal, abstract, and 
rationalistic, the other material, concrete, and empirical. The 
rational good is a system of interests such that each implies all the 
others. My criticism is not that the two are not in fact organically 
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related, but that their organic relations are not fully shown in this 
text. 

At the same time, the rational in the high a priori sense of com. 
plete unity is rather incidental to Hobhouse’s method of stating 
and discussing problems than essential to the conclusions at which 
he arrives. With his conclusions the present reviewer finds him- 
self almost invariably familiar. In fact, the theory of the moral 
life contained in these conclusions will not be new to American 
readers. Beside being implied in the author’s earlier works, its 
essential elements have been taught in hundreds of American class- 
rooms since the publication of Dewey and Tufts’ Ethics in 1908, 
At the same time it must be said that Hobhouse makes important 
positive contributions to evolutionary ethical theory: the book takes 
a step forward in the direction of a precise and rigorous formula- 
tion of the principles of that doctrine. 


G. A. Tawney. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Mary Whiton Calkins of Wellesley College lectured 
on February 19 at Ohio State University, on February 20 at North- 
western University, on February 21 at the University of Chicago, 
and on February 23 at the State University of Iowa. The subjects 
of her lectures were: ‘‘The Fighting Instinect’’ and ‘‘The Truly 
Radical Empiricism.’’ The lectures were given before the faculty 
and students of the departments of philosophy and psychology, but 
at Northwestern University and at the State University of Iowa 
the general public was also invited to attend. 
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